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Discussion. 

Professor Edward W. Bemis: I came in late, and 
heard only the last paper. Two questions occurred 
to me that I want to submit. I judge that the last 
paper took the position that wealth consists only in 
exchange value. Perhaps I was mistaken, but that 
was my inference. Professor Marshall analyzed that 
subject in a way somewhat different, and one that I 
like a little better, when he included in wealth some 
things that are not exchangeable, for instance public 
property, public buildings, streets, etc. He classes 
as wealth all things, practically, that are difficult to 
get and are desirable, and I think that the concep- 
tion of wealth should be broadened a little so as to 
take in public property. Again, exchange, as I un- 
derstood it, does not increase the value, but merely 
secures an embodiment of it in the form, desired by 
the purchaser. I think that the very desire to secure 
the embodiment in some particular form is a factor 
in determining its exchange value. In Schonberg's 
"Handbuch cler Politischen Oekonomie" the remark 
is made that when two men make an exchange they 
both think they gain, or they would not exchange, 
and that, therefore, society is richer than it was 
before. That point may not be well taken, but I have 
always thought there was some force in it. 

The Ethical Pkincipli; in Industrial Relations. 

BY MISS MARIETTA KIES OF MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 



Justice and grace are the fundamental principles 
of the universe. The State is the institution of 
society whose province is the expression of justice. 
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The problem of the State is, how to arrange the 
machinery of government so that the State assists the 
development of true individuality in all its members. 

The principle of grace, charity, brotherly love, self- 
sacrifice, by whatever name it may be called, does 
not contradict the principle of justice but supple- 
ments it. The principle of true charity in its appli- 
cation always includes the self and the other members 
of society, and an ethical rule must be comprehensive 
enough to provide for the development of both, or 
"it is the preference of reflected good for immediate 
good — my good reflected from all humanity, my 
good after their good and through their good, and 
not my good before their good and instead of their 
good." 

The external of an ethical rule is the doing of that 
which is customary, and these customs may be 
formed from any grade of thought of which the 
mind is capable. The results of these thoughts or 
motives in industrial relations are more easily for- 
mulated and reduced to scientific statements, when 
the acts are concerned with supplying the physical 
wants. But the essential element of a motive in its 
quality and the motives arising from the higher 
planes of thought continually modify those of the 
lower planes. 

One of the best ways of studying the progress in 
thought in the application of the ethical rule is in 
the laws of a country. A law may be considered in 
reference to the motive by which it was originated, 
and also in reference to the results secured in society. 
"Factory Laws" afford an opportunity of studying 
both elements. The Seventh Earl of Shaftsbury 
labored for forty-five years to secure just labor legis- 
lation. The Consolidating Act of 1878 shows how 
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great was his success. In 1874 he could say that 
2,500,000 persons were covered by the Protective 
Acts. Ethical results were secured to these thousands 
of men, women and children, because the State in its 
organized action demanded that one class in society 
who would not voluntarily give up privileges which 
their position in society enabled them to get, should 
be compelled to act as if they saw the good of others 
and the true interests of all classes. 

In railroad legislation a study of the Act of Feb- 
ruary, 1887, shows that ethical results are sought by 
the appointment of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion which by its investigating, coercive, and judicial 
power attempts to regulate or eradicate the evils that 
can be found in railroad business. 

The assistance of the State in some phases of in- 
dustrial life produces other than ethical results. The 
State cannot with safety take away rights that are 
inherent in the personality of man; fundamental 
among these is the right of "freedom of contract," 
and implied in this the right of private possession in 
property. The "Poor Law" and its effects, in the 
time of Elizabeth, is an illustration of the results that 
follow from taking away inherent rights. 

There is also a large field in industrial relations 
where the assistance of the State is unnecessary, but 
the application of the ethical rule in these private 
relations is not of less importance. As, for instance, 
when a storekeeper, having a limited supply of a 
certain kind of cloth, and seeing a large demand for 
it, puts up the price fifty or one hundred per cent; 
the ethical principle would demand that he keep the 
price at the former mark of a reasonable gain upon 
the full cost. For, is it not in such acts as that of 
the merchant, in which speculation begins? 



